





Success is not a matter of position 
or possessions. It is a frame of mind. 
It is the satisfying feeling of a life 
spent in a worthwhile way, and a 
feeling of service rendered. There 
have been rich men, important men, 
whose lives were complete failures. 
And there have been poor men 
whom the ages have delighted to 
honor. 


—Rev. Stephen M. Paulson in Grit 
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Today’s secretaries become real “‘junior executives” with Edison Voicewriter dictation. 


“My Voicewriter’s like an 


° 99 
assistant secretary 


Tuat’s THE enthusiastic response we're 
getting from executive secretaries in all 
types of business and professions when 
we ask how they like working with an 
Edison Voicewriter. 


You see, Voicewriter isn’t in competi- 
tion with secretaries. It’s really a de- 
pendable ally! Since you're freed from 
the time-consuming, laborious—some- 
times nerve-wracking—chore of taking 
shorthand notes and then transcribing 
them—you’re free to assume more of the 
executive secretarial responsibilities that 
mean so much to your boss. 


And think of this. When you get in a 


Edison Voicewriter ¢ a product of Thomas A. Edison Industries 


Thomas A. Edison Industries, West Orange, N. J. In Canada: 32 Front Street W., Toronto, Ontario 


workload jam—it’s easy to pass along 
the Voicewriter Diamond Disc to an- 
other secretary without the problem of 
shorthand notes to be read. The boss’s 
voice comes through crisp and clear— 
transcribing is quick, easy and accurate! 


Here’s another important thing to re- 
member about Voicewriter—it’s made 
by Edison. Every Voicewriter user enjoys 
the benefits of Edison’s more than 70 
years’ experience in the office correspond- 
ence field. You can rely on an Edison 
Voicewriter for outstanding, trouble- 
free performance day in and day out. 


Have we made a new friend? 


























Let us prove there’s nothing 
like Voicewriter dictation! 


Ask the boss to let you call the Edison 
Business Consultant in your area for a 
Voicewriter tryout . . . see real dictating 
equipment in action. So far superior to 
so-called economy makes, a Voicewriter 
costs your boss only $17.81 a month on 
the Edison lease plan. For your tryout 
or free literature—write Dept. SE-08 at 
the address below. 
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@ Before a rainbow appears, it is preceded by elements 
causing rain—storm elements. After these factors have spent 
themselves, a lovely rainbow appears depicting serenity. 


The history of any worthwhile organization contains 
stormy elements. Many of you will recall the words of the 
keynote speaker at our Chicago convention when he stated 
that one of the world’s largest men’s service clubs had many 
turbulent years before it was able to attain the status for 
which it had been striving. 


The National Secretaries Association (International) has 
sailed through some turbulent waters but each time the 
good ship NSA has been brought safely into port. 


Your outgoing Board of Directors has conscientiously 
and very seriously endeavored to fulfill its oath of office in 
discharging its responsibilities. The Board has at all times 
very carefully considered the best interests of NSA and its 
members. 


We trust that you will share our feeling that our accom- 
plishments this year which included the execution of the 
Declaration of Trust with regard to our Home Project have 
added more brilliant hues to our rainbow. It is our hope 
and our wish that The National Secretaries Association will 
continue to grow as evidence that we are a solidly united 
group of secretaries, proud of the place we hold in the 
business world; and that the colors of the rainbow will 
become brighter and brighter as NSA and its members 
continue to fulfill their obligations to American business. 


America is our country, its future is our future, and the 
colors of the rainbow will shine as vividly and as proudly 
as Old Glory if we and our fellowmen stand united for 
right. 
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M@ The executives from Spain were 
bursting with questions. So were the 
secretaries from NSA. 

The three secretaries came to a con- 
ference at New York’s Park Sheraton 
Hotel to be questioned by ten Spanish 
executives—and turned the tables. 


The Senores wanted to know how an 
American stenographic pool functions, 
our average secretarial salaries, the 
duties of an executive secretary, and if 
there is a difference between a typist 
and a secretary. Eventually they re- 
ceived their answers, but not before our 
quick-thinking secretaries had their own 
curiosity satisfied. 

They discovered that business schools 
in Spain offer well-rounded secretarial 
training courses; that the Spanish gov- 
ernment has a program for the protec- 
tion of the family that encourages 
married women with children to remain 
at home. In most cases a bonus of a 
month’s salary for each year of service 
is paid on retirement. 

The secretaries asked about discrim- 
ination against women in Spanish 
offices, and learned there was none in 
the case of unmarried women or in the 
case of older women. In fact, one of 
the Sefiores ventured the opinion that 
the older woman, because of her experi- 
ence, is more highly regarded as a 
secretary. 

This unusual conference was a part 
of the action program of the Council 
for International Progress in Manage- 
ment. The Council, founded in 1933, 
is the representative in the Comité In- 
ternational de l’Organisation Scientifi- 


que for leading United States manage- 
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spanish explorers 


by Mrs. Alicia Cogan 


Northeastern District Reporter 






Left to right, June Sprague, Edwards B. Murray, Mary Waddell and Jane Allen. 


ment associations, among them the 
American Management Association, the 
National Office Management Associa- 
tion, the American Marketing Associa- 
tion, and also represents leading schools 
and colleges of business administration 
and many large corporations and indus- 
trial firms. 

The purpose of the Council is to 
promote, through various means, the 
free enterprise system throughout the 
world. 

Furthering this purpose, the Council 
implements programs for representa- 
tives of management from such coun- 
tries of the free world who visit this 
country in groups under the auspices 
of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration of the United States gov- 
ernment. Here, the Council arranges a 
six-weeks program of tours and con- 
ferences to acquaint the participants 
with American management methods 
in private firms and in governmental 
agencies. It is the Council's hope that 
one of the long-range results of the 
study will be the development of a set 
of standards for office organization and 
methods analysis, which can serve as 
a guide for foreign firms. 

It was under this program that the 
Spanish office management group 
arrived in New York. As one section 
of the program, a panel discussion was 
set up with representatives of NSA to 


confer on the activities of the Associa- 
tion, as well as on the contribution 
made by American secretaries to effi- 
cient office management. 

The ten Spanish executives, among 
whom were lawyers, accountants, per- 
sonnel heads, and sales managers, 
showed interest in the possibility of 
a Spanish NSA and in our CPS pro- 
gram, and openly avowed their admira- 
tion for the initiative and influence of 
the American secretary. 

Minor language difficulties, which 
at first appeared formidable, soon dis- 
appeared in the excitement of a com- 
mon interest. 

The three NSA secretaries, Mary 
Waddell, CPS, June Sprague, CPS, and 
Jane Allen, all of the New York City 
Chapter, expressed themselves as in- 
spired with a “new stimulation and a 
deep feeling of appreciation for the 
opportunity of playing a small part in 
this furtherance of world-wide manage- 
ment development.” 

As Edwards B. Murray, program 
planner for CIPM, states, “This partici- 
pation by NSA secretaries with man- 
agement people from other countries 
affords opportunity for the exchange of 
ideas in a continuing program, which 
is, we believe, mutually constructive.” 

To this ideal NSA has contributed its 
small share. 
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By Dean Inez Ray Wells 


@ In spite of the fact that I misplaced, 
geographically, some of the test centers 
used in 1958, two chapters have re- 
sponded to the challenge thrown out in 
the June issue. They have written me, 
giving reasons why the centers in their 
areas that appeared on the tentative list 
for 1958 but that were not used (be- 
cause of inadequate requests for them) 
should be retained. I appreciate your 
responses; but there were twenty-three 
other centers that were not used. Should 
they be dropped from the tentative list? 
This question will be given considera- 
tion by the Institute at its September 
meeting. 

Requests have come from other sec- 
tions of the country during the year 
suggesting establishment of new centers 
in certain areas not now adequately serv- 
iced. If you feel that your area needs a 
center, you should make your needs 
known. 


Heavy Last-Minute Withdrawal 

If you compared statistics in the June 
and July columns, you noted a rather 
wide discrepancy. Writing considerably 
ahead of the examination date for the 
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June issue, I said that almost 1600 secre- 
taries took the examination. In July, I 
reported that 1491 actually took the ex- 
amination. The difference is due to a 
heavy last-minute withdrawal and to the 
fact that some candidates simply didn’t 
report for the examination. It is re- 
grettable that personal and family ill 
health, changes in plans of employers, 
and, I suspect, cold feet kept that large 
a number of secretaries from writing the 
examination. I regret deeply the fact that 
some of the notices were late in reach- 
ing the candidates. Plans are being made 
to avoid this situation in the future. 


Making Molehills Out of Mountains 


Does the work you have to do (per- 
haps with co-workers on vacation) look 
like a mountain— impossible to climb 
over or tunnel through? Here are some 
ideas for reducing the mountain to mole- 
hills, gleaned from Practical Business 
Psychology.* 

1. Divide the mountain of work into 
a number of jobs, arranged with the 
most important or the most pressing as 
Job One. Break big jobs down into 
several smaller jobs. Make a list, so you 
can cross each job off as you complete 
it and feel a sense of accomplishment. 

2. Put the job that has to be done 
“sometime this week” in its proper per- 
spective. When must it be done? How 
long will it take? Put it in your plan 
for a future day; forget it today. 

3. Set a time limit for Job One, with 
a suitable allowance for such interrup- 
*Donald A. Laird and Eleanor C. Laird, Practical 


Business Psychology. New York: Gregg Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1951. 
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tions as are a necessary part of your job. 
Promise yourself a reward when the job 
is completed and see that you get it, 
even if it is only a cool drink or a stretch. 

4. Tackle Job Two, with its time 
limit and your reward for finishing. Con- 
tinue, job by job (molehill by molehill ) 
through the work planned for the day. 

5. Don’t let your mind wander. If 
you should think of another job that 
must be done, add it to your list for 
today or another day and get your mind 
back on the job at hand. 

6. Midmorning, readjust your pos- 
ture chair. A slight change in posture 
will relieve fatigue, allow you to work 
relaxed. One man I know sits on a 
board part of the time when driving on 
a long trip. It’s the same principle; a 
change of posture relieves tired muscles. 

7. Don’t hurry; find your most effi- 
cient rate. Hurry causes tension; tension 
causes fatigue; fatigue causes errors; 
errors waste the time saved by hurrying. 

8. Make one of your molehills for 
the day that accumulation of little things, 
each of which will take “only a minute.” 
Clear them up; get them off your mind. 

9. Clear your desk at the end of the 
day. A cluttered desk in the morning 
will get you off to a bad start. 

10. Plen something for each evening 
—a household task you want to do, a 
book you want to read, a golf game, 
swimming. A sense of anticipation adds 
purpose to life, or perhaps it is the other 
way around; a purpose adds a sense of 
anticipation. Either way, life is more 
interesting. 
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INTRODUCTION TO MODERN BUSINESS 


Shepherd, H. D.; Musselman, V. A.; Hughes, E. H. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. 


HOW TO STUDY 


Morgan, C. T.; Deese, James. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1957. 


ARE YOU LISTENING? 


Nichols, R. G.; Stevens, L. A. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1957. 


EFFECTIVE SECRETARIAL PRACTICES 


Beamer, E. K.; Hanna, J. M.; Popham, E. L. Cincinnati, Ohio: 
South-Western Publishing Co., 1956 (Workbook for this text). 


COLLEGE BUSINESS LAW 
Rosenberg, R. R. New York: Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1953. 


ACCOUNTING FUNDAMENTALS 


McFarland, G. A.; Ayars, R. D.; Stone, W. E. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1957. 


MODERN OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
Littlefield, C. L. and Peterson, R. L. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956. 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS ENGLISH FOR COLLEGES 
Walker, C. F.; Aurner, R. R. Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western 
Publishing Co. 


Gregg Advanced Dictation Records 78RPM (Send order to branch 
office nearest you). Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc. 

New York: 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Chicago: 4655 Chase Ave., Lincolnwood, Chicago 30, Ill. 
San Francisco: 68 Post St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Periodicals: 
Wall Street Journal 
Today’s Secretary 
The Secretary 
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SEA FOAM 


Days don’t have to drag. You 
don’t have to jumble piles of 
paper, fumble in file cabinets, 
lose your temper over creased 
or faded file copies. Simply 
say Sea Foam next time second 
sheets are ordered. Sea Foam 
is strong. Snap it. You'll see. 
Handles easier. Lies perfectly 
flat. Files faster . . . thin, com- 
pact and specially manage- 
able. Erases smoother, cleaner, 
quicker. Channels easier.Seven 
colors for easy direction. 


Say Sea Foam .. . the 
second sheet that’s speci- 
fied first in better offices 
across the country. 


Write for Samples, Dept. S-8 


SEA FOAM BOND 


BROWNVILLE PAPER CO. 
BROWNVILLE, NEW YORK 








women’s 


an address before 
Kalamazoo Chapter (Michigan) 


@ We who administer the old age, 
survivors, and disability provisions of 
the social security act are finding out 
that women want to know. Women are 
increasingly becoming interested in the 
effect of the law upon them. Somewhat 
vaguely aware that it is important, they 
are inquiring at our social security offices 
in increasing numbers. Perhaps this at- 
cention was stimulated by the 1956 
admendments. 

Women are asking these questions: 

@ What value is it to a woman to 

build up her own rights to benefits? 

@ What can a wife expect from social 
security? 
What if a wife also works? 
What can a widow count on? 
What about her dependents? 


How much can a woman continue 
to earn and still draw social 
security? 

These are the more general questions 
that we get in addition to the more 
specific questions concerning individual 
cases. As this article cannot hope to 
cover all the details, I shall deal only 
with general principles. For further in- 
formation, the local social security office 
can be contacted for literature or for 
personal assistance. 

First of all, we should realize the basic 
principle or philosophy behind social 
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stake in 





Michigan 


security is that it should provide to 
gainfully employed or to self-employed 
people some protection against the haz- 
ards of loss of employment because of 
old age, death of the wage earner, or 
permanent and total disability of the 
breadwinner. I say “some protection” 
advisedly, for complete protection would 
be far too costly. Social security pay- 
ments are only a base to which we add 
our own ways of providing for these 
hazards. 


This protection under social security 
is built up by the accumulation of 
insurance credits called quarters of 
coverage, through employment or self- 
employment in work covered by social 
security. Nearly forty-four million 
women have been doing this in the 
twenty years since the law began to 
operate. Most married women who have 
not built up these credits themselves 
are protected by their husbands’ cover- 
age, while others are eligible as widows 
or as dependent parents of insured work- 
ers. As of December, 1956, forty-two 
million women were receiving monthly 
payments. 


Although the age at which men may 
retire and receive monthly benefits re- 
mains at sixty-five, women may qualify 
for payments at a reduced rate as early 
as age sixty-two. 


social security 


by Newton Lincoln, District Manager, 
Social Security Board 
United States Department of Health 


Education and Welfare, Kalamazoo, 


What Are Insurance Credits? 


This is the amount of work necessary 
to attain an insured status; or, as it is 
often put, “How long do I have to work 
to qualify?” 

There is no universal answer. The 
length of time depends upon such indi- 
vidual factors as birth, death, and, for 
women, the date of her sixty-second 
birthday. For the woman born in Jan- 
uary, 1909, or later, forty quarters of 
coverage are required in order to qualify 
for retirement benefits at age sixty-two 
or thereafter. In cases of death prior to 
age sixty-two, the number of quarters 
required to attain an insured status is 
less. For older women the requirements 
are less than forty down to a minimum 
of six quarters of coverage. 


What Is A Quarter of Coverage? 


It is a three-month period commenc- 
ing in January, April, July, or October 
in which at least $50 in wages have been 
paid for work covered by social security. 
For the self-employed person, any year 
in which the net income from his busi- 
ness or profession is $400 or more, four 
quarters of coverage are built up. If 
the net income is less than $400, noth- 
ing is counted. Special rules are applied 
for farm workers and farm domestics. 


Earnings are credited to individual 
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accounts through the quarterly tax re- 
ports submitted by employers, or, in 
cases of self-employment, through the 
individual income tax reports. Earnings 
up to $4200 are so reported and 
credited. 


What Benefits Are Provided? 


There are four types—monthly re- 
tirement benefits, monthly survivor ben- 
efits, monthly disability benefits, and 
the lump sum death benefit. The full 
conditions under which these benefits 
are paid can be readily learned from the 
local social security office. 

Monthly retirement benefits are paid 
to retired individualsk—vwomen at age 
sixty-two, men at age sixty-five, accord- 
ing to the date of retirement. They vary 
from a minimum of $30 per month to 
a maximum of $108.50. The precise 
amount of benefit depends on the aver- 
age monthly earnings of the retired 
person. 

The foliowing table will illustrate: 


Average Primary Insurance 
yearly earnings amount* per month 
$ 600 . $ 30.00 
1200 : .  §5.00 
1800 68.50 
2400 . wee 
2000 : 88.50 
2600 : . 98.50 
4200 . 108.50 


*Reduced if taken prior to age 65. 

Other types of benefits are figured 
from the worker's primary amount: that 
is, a wife receives one-half; a widow, 
three-quarters; a woman worker's de- 
pendent husband, one-half; her depend- 
ent widower, three-quarters. A child’s 
benefit is one-half and a dependent par- 
ent’s, three-quarters. The largest pay- 
ment to a family is $200 per month. 

The lump sum death benefit is three 
times the primary amount up to a maxi- 
mum of $255. This is paid to the sur- 
viving spouse. If no spouse survives, 
the benefit goes to the person who paid 
the funeral expenses (often the estate). 


What If A Woman Stops Working? 

Many women leave employment to 
marry before acquiring enough insur- 
ance credits to qualify for retirement 
benefits or survivor benefits to be paid. 
In death cases no benefits can be paid, 
nor can retirement benefits be paid un- 
less the woman returns to employment 
or self-employment long enough to earn 
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the additional credits required. Neither 
is there provision for refund of taxes 
paid in such cases. 

It should be said that gaps in the 
earnings picture, even though the per- 
son has enough insurance credits, serve 
to lower average monthly earnings, and 
consequently the primary insurance 
amount. However, up to five years of 
low or non-earnings may be dropped 
from the calculation. In addition if any 
loss of employment is due to demon- 
strable permanent and total disability, 
such gaps may be left in computing 
benefits. 


What About This Disability? 

A woman worker of any age who has 
been “totally disabled” for more than 
six months may apply to have her social 
security earnings record frozen at that 
time, or in other words calculated as if 
she were sixty-two at that time, in order 
to retain her rights to benefits later and 
in order to keep those benefits from be- 
ing reduced. In addition at age fifty she 
may begin to receive monthly disability 
benefits. There are, of course, certain 
special qualifications that must be met. 


What Is Retirement Age? 

If full payments are desired, age sixty- 
five applies; but women may start at age 
sixty-two or thereafter at a reduced 
amount. This reduction also applies to 
a wife’s benefit before age sixty-five; 
but widows receive full benefits at age 
sixty-two. The decision as to whether 
to collect a reduced benefit as early as 
age sixty-two or wait for full benefits at 
age sixty-five can only be made by the 
applicant herself. 

Now we are ready for the answers to 
some of the questions referred to at the 
beginning of this article. The first four 
questions can be grouped in one answer 
concerning the effect of a woman build- 
ing her own credits. 

A woman collecting as a wife can do 
so only for those months in which her 
husband is retired and is receiving 
monthly benefits. For example, with no 
earnings and therefore no insurance 
credits of her own, a woman cannot, 
simply because she is age sixty-two or 
over, collect a wife’s benefit before her 
husband has retired. If she has her own 


credits built up and has retired, she will 
collect her own benefit regardless of her 
husband’s status. With her own credits, 
when her husband does retire, she con- 
tinues to receive or will receive her own 
benefit. If that amount is less than the 
amount of her benefit as a wife, she will 
then receive an additional amount to 
bring her total to equal one-half of her 
husband’s benefit. If her husband re- 
turns to work, his benefit ceases; and 
she will then give up only that portion 
of her benefit which was based upon 
her husband's credits. Again, if her own 
rate is equal to or higher than her bene- 
fit as a wife, she receives only her own 
amount. Thus a woman, by working, 
can often build up higher monthly bene- 
fits for herself than she can get as a wife. 

The same applies in the case of a 
widow's benefit, except that we are com- 
paring her own rate with a widow's 
three-fourths share of her husband’s pri- 
mary amount. 

Another factor, not so often applied, 
is that divorce stops entitlement to 
monthly benefits on the husband's wage 
record. 

When a working woman retires, 
monthly benefits can also be paid to 
her dependent husband (one-half sup- 
port from wife at time of her retire- 
ment) if she was both fully insured 
(had enough total quarters of coverage ) 
and currently insured (had at least six 
quarters of coverage in the three years 
preceding her retirement). Such bene- 
fits are paid to the husband at age sixty- 
five. 

In death cases, similar provisions and 
payments apply to a dependent widower. 

If at the time of her death there were 
children under age eighteen in her care 
and she was currently insured, benefits 
would be paid for the children until age 
eighteen. If she was not currently in- 
sured but was fully insured, was living 
with or supporting the children, and the 
father was neither living with nor con- 
tributing to their support, similar bene- 
fits would be paid. 

An unmarried child who became fully 
disabled before reaching age eighteen 
would continue to receive payments 
after eighteen. 
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If a woman dies fully insured leaving 
neither widower nor child eligible for 
benefits, and either or both of her par- 
ents were receiving one-half their sup- 
port from her, they may be entitled to 
survivor benefits — the father at age 
sixty-five, the mother at age sixty-two. 
Marriage of any beneficiary terminates 
benefits. 

How much can a woman earn and 
still receive social security payments? 

Prior to age seventy-two a limit of 
$1200 per year is set on earnings from 
employment or net earnings from self- 
employment. This applies to earned in- 
come only and not to rentals, invest- 
ments, bank accounts, insurance policies, 
pensions, or inheritances. There are no 
limitations afer reaching age seventy- 
two. 

One other phase of women’s activity 
is as an employer of business or domes- 
tic employees. As an employer she must 
register as such, pay an employer's tax, 
and deduct the employees’ taxes from 
their wages. This is done through the 
office of the Director of Internal Reve- 
nue. Information concerning these re- 
sponsibilities can be obtained from the 
Internal Revenue office. 

To sum it all up, women do have an 
enormous stake in social security. Pro- 
tect that stake! 

1. Get a social security card if you 
work or carry on a business; and 
have your name changed on your 
card if you marry or remarry. 
Take good care of your social se- 
curity card—don’t lose it—and if 
you do, get a duplicate from your 
social security office. 

3. Check up on the status of your 
account at least once every three 
years. Cards for this purpose may 
be obtained from the social secur- 


PS) 


ity office. 

4. Remember that social security 
benefits are not automatic—they 
must be applied for. 

5. Consult your social security office 
if you become disabled; when you 
reach sixty-two years of age; and, 
if you're still working, when you 
reach age seventy-two. 

Then you will know! 

- . e 
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In Memory of Eunice Beimdiek 


M@ In keeping with the aims and objec- 
tive of our Association, the nine chap- 
ters of The Missouri Division of NSA 
joined together to establish a lasting 
memorial to one of its most devoted 
members, Eunice Beimdiek, former In- 
ternational officer. Miss Beimdiek was 
deeply interested in education and it 
is felt that this is a memorial she would 
approve. 

A special committee composed of 
three members of the division pre- 
sented certain recommendations to the 
chapters at the recent division meeting 
in Springfield, Missouri. It was recom- 
mended that a loan fund to the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, be set 
up for the use of any needy girl who 
shall plan to go into secretarial science 
or a related profession. 

Although each chapter has its own 
education program, and, in most cases, 
presents annual scholarships to out- 
standing high school graduates to attend 
secretarial schools of their choice, they 
felt that by joining together something 
could be accomplished divisionwise. 
Individual chapter scholarships will be 


Welcome These 


San Angelo Chapter 
San Angelo, Texas 
(Installed May 24, by 
San Antonio, Texas) 


Mrs. Ethel R. Modgling, President 
1028 Tarver 
San Angelo, Texas 


Mrs. Helen Dyson, Vice President 
3034 West Beauregard 
San Angelo, Texas 


Mrs. Vivian Tumlinson, Corresponding 
Secretary 

1013 North Adams 

San Angelo, Texas 


Janie Crowell, Recording Secretary 
2405 Chestnut Avenue 
San Angelo, Texas 


Mrs. Melva B. Penner, Treasurer 
2738 Rice 
San Angelo, Texas 


New Chapters 


continued and in no way will be 
affected by the establishment of this 
loan fund. The contributions for this 
fund will accrue by deducting a portion 
of the division dues of each member 
of the division. 

A scroll signed by the presidents of 
the nine chapters was presented to Mrs. 
Edward Beimdiek, Eunice’s mother, 
following the division meeting. 

Eunice will be remembered for her 
service on International committees and 
as Southwestern Vice President, 1954- 
1956. She took the CPS examination 
given in 1952 and became Missouri's 
first Certified Professional Secretary. 
She never ceased to encourage educa- 
tional programs and was invited by 
local chapters and high schools to 
speak on our CPS program. Without a 
doubt, Eunice made a lasting, indelible 
mark on the educational pages of our 
Association. The sudden and untimely 
death of Eunice in June, 1957, brought 
an end to one of Missouri Division's 
most beloved members. 

Margaret McCormick 


Immediate Past President 
Missouri Division 


Highland Chapter 

East Liberty, Pennsylvania 
(Installed May 22, by 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania ) 


Mrs. June B. Hartman, President 
Swindell Dressler Corp. 

P. O. Box 1888 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Betty M. Gorman, Vice President 
Associates Discount Corp. 

215 North Highland Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Jo Bosco, Corresponding Secretary 
East Liberty Y.M.C.A. 

122 Whitfield Street 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Aurelia Organist, Recording Secretary 
265 44th Street 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Ruth Miles, Treasurer 

7142 Michigan Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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Want to Apply for the 1959 CPS Examination? 


by Katherine B. Nowell, CPS 


Chairman, Committee on 
Qualifications, Institute for 
Certifying Secretaries 


M@ Start early. Start soon. Start now! 

The deadline for accepting applica- 
tions for the 1959 CPS examination is 
December 1, 1958, but it is possible for 
you to meet that deadline and still not 
have your application completely proc- 
essed within the two months between 
December | and February 1, when the 
Qualifications Committee must céase 
accepting candidates for the 1959 ex- 
amination. If you have held a number 
of jobs; if you are doubtful about any 
addresses of former employers; if you 
have had civil service employment 
(which is hard to verify); if former 
employers are out of the country or 
deceased; if you have held part-time 
positions; or if you have been secretary 
to several different men in the same 
company, more time may be required, 


so START NOW! 


How To Obtain Application 
(Form Q-1) 
Each person must write indivdually 
to the following address: 
CPS Institute 
222 West 11 Street 
Kansas City 5, Missouri 


How To Fill Out Application 
(Form Q-1) 

Read carefully—every word—follow 
instructions implicitly. Be sure that you 
give at least month and year for all 
dates—date of birth, time of employ- 
ment, time of termination, dates of en- 
tering and leaving school. 

It is recommended that you list all 
jobs that you think might be secretarial, 
not just the number that you think are 
necessary. Then if one employer does 
not respond, it may be possible for the 
committee to approve your application 
on the basis of the others. 

Do not abbreviate titles or addresses. 
The abbreviation may be very familiar 
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in your part of the country; but if it 
is not accepted nationwide, spell it out. 

Be sure to give the current address 
of every former employer. Write or 
call them, ask permission to use their 
names, and explain that they will be 
asked to fill out two forms about your 
job with them and that all information 
they give the Institute is confidential. 
The committee welcomes letters from 
management, but a letter of recom- 
mendation is not sufficient for verifica- 
tion without the forms. 


How To Fill Out Job Reference Sheet 
(Form Q-2) 

Read every word carefully and follow 
instructions implicitly. This is one of 
the forms that is sent to the employer. 
It is recommended that you fill out 
one of these forms for each person for 
whom you believe you have done secre- 
tarial work, for your employment as a 
secretary must be verified by each in- 
dividual for whom you acted as secre- 
tary. If you held the same job for 
several years and worked for several 
different men during that period, each 
of them must be sent a Form Q-2 if 
you are to receive credit for that period. 

Since it is difficult for the forms to 
be completed from personnel records 
only, it is important, as stated earlier, 
that you have the current address of 
the person for whom you worked. If 
your immediate superior is deceased 
or in a foreign country, the name and 
current address of someone who is 
familiar with his work and yours should 
be supplied, with an explanation for the 
substitution. 

The forms have been prepared to 
accommodate the necessary information 
in the least possible space for greater 
efficency. If more space is needed, use 
“over” and write the explanation on 
the reverse side. Do not crowd the space 
on the front of the form. 


How Does A Civil Service Employee 
Verify Her Employment? 

If you have had civil service employ- 

ment, no matter what your title or rat- 


ing, your specific duties on that job 
will determine whether or not that job 
was secretarial within the meaning of 
the word as defined by the Institute. 
It is impossible for the Committee on 
Qualifications to be familiar with all 
civl service forms since there are those 
for cities, counties, and states, as well 
as the Federal government. 


If it is at all possible, the usual pro- 
cedures—filling out a Job Reference 
Sheet for each man for whom you have 
worked—should be followed. If this 
is impossible, your Job Descriptions 
should be submitted, but they must be 
certified by someone in authority, a 
supervisor, department head, or the like. 
It is also necessary to have some sort 
of official form that shows that you 
held that particular job for the necessary 
length of time and performed it in a 
satisfactory manner. 


The Institute has set up certain gen- 
eral procedures that are followed in 
processing applications. All correspond- 
ence is with the Kansas City office until 
all the necessary forms have been re- 
ceived and your file completed. Then 
your file is transmitted to the chairman 
of the Qualifications Committee. Again 
general procedures are followed. How- 
ever, no two people are alike—their 
employment histories are different; 
their educational backgrounds are dif- 
ferent; and they fill in the forms 
differently. Each file must be consid- 
ered by itself, and each indivdual appli- 
cant must be judged on her own merit. 


After You Are Qualified For The 
Examination 

If you apply for the 1959 examination 
and are accepted, you have three years 
in which to start taking the examina- 
tion. If you have not started taking the 
examination by 1961, then you have to 
pay an additional qualifying fee, and 
you have to be qualified again. 


If you want to be qualified for the 
1959 CPS examination, start early; start 
soon; starr NOW! 

e e e 
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Above: “We are honored to present a member 
Indiana, | 











of NSA — that growing organization seeking to 
raise the standards of employed secretaries through the Year 
: of W. W. 
courses and workshops, and the sponsor of exams 2 
aos J ; Krider, hi 
leading to the coveted CPS designation the ee: 
is shown | 
president of the Connecticut Division of the Asso- Mr. Ru 
ciation, who is herself a CPS — Dorothy G. Lund- significan 
this fall. 


blad, secretary to the Dean of the School of Business 


Education of the University of Connecticut.” 


So Mr. Dean R. Malsbary presented Dorothy to 
the Fifty-Fourth Annual Convention of the Con- 
necticut Business Educators Association. Dorothy, 
shown above with Dr.’ Malsbary, represented NSA 
as an honored guest of CBEA at this meeting of 200 
Connecticut. teachers of business subjects held on 


the University campus at Storrs. Dr. Malsbary is 





Le => » 


(tee 


president of the University of Connecticut. 


Above: A very popular spot between sessions of the workshop of the 
Western Reserve Chapter, Warren-Niles, Ohio, was the display of secretarial 
aids in the way of reference books and copies of THE SECRETARY. 

Lack of space did not permit equipment displays at the workshop and this 
substitution brought many comments of appreciation from the visitors. 

The use of the display as a setting for presentation of the secretarial 
scholarship added significance to the award and served as visual proof of the 
professionalism of today’s secretary. 

Presentation of the award was made by Ann Vario, president, to high 
school senior Janet Fisher, with Marguerite Kurtz, education committee chair- 
man, looking on. 
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Above: Nina Waite, 
CPS, charter member 
of the Durham Chap- 
ter, Durham, North 
Carolina, was crowned 
Duke Hospital Person- 
ality Queen recently. 
The ceremony was held 
in connection with a 
Country Fair and Car- 
nival put on by the 
Duke Hospital 
Women’s Auxiliary 
with assistance from 
the Durham Chapter. 
More than 1,000 per- 
sons attended, and the 
proceeds are to be used 


Above: Belles Lettres Chapter, Elkhart, for work with hos- 


Indiana, presented its “traveling” Boss of pitalized children. 


the Year cup to Howard Rush, president Nina is employed as supervisor of the Duke Hospital Medical Center Insur- 

of W. W. Wilt supermarkets. Mrs. Vivian ance Office. Anyone connected with the Medical Center could vote in the contest, 

Krider, his secretary for twenty-one years, by paying ten cents per vote. 

is shown crowning him. Here she is shown receiving a bouquet and gift from F. Ross Porter, Super- 
Mr. Rush’s “honest Abe” appearance is intendent of the hospital. 

significant of Elkhart’s centennial plans for 

this fall. 


Right: WILL I EVER MAKE IT?—Mrs. 
Drucilla Peacock, president of Osceola Chap- 
ter, Clearwater, Florida, here typifies that 
breathless, “Ye gods! look at the time!” 
feeling all secretaries know. She is shown 
huddling behind that piled-up desk, grimly 
determined to get out of the office and on 
with the plans for the annual division meet- 
ing in Clearwater. Osceola Chapter was 
hostess to the eighteen chapters of the 
Florida Division. 
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An address before Ak-Sar-Ben Chapter 
Omaha, Nebraska 


[t's human relations that count 


M@ Life is pretty much a selling job. 
Whether we succeed or fail is largely a 
matter of how well we motivate the hu- 
man beings with whom we deal to buy 
us and that which we have to offer. 

Success or failure in this job is thus 
essentially a matter of human relation- 
ships. It is a matter of the kind of reac- 
tion to us by our family members, cus- 
tomers, employers, employees, and fel- 
low workers and associates. If this 
reaction is favorable we are quite likely 
to succeed. If the reaction is unfavor- 
able we are doomed to failure. 

The deadly sin in our relationship 
with people is that we take them for 
granted. We do not make an active and 
continuous effort to do and say the 
things that will make them like us, and 
believe in us, and trust us, and that will 
create in them the desire to work with 
us in the attainment of our desires and 
purposes. 

Again and again we see both individ- 
uals and organizations perform only to 
a small degree of their potential suc- 
cess, or to fail entirely, simply because 
of their neglect of the human element 
in business and life. They take people 


age 14 


by Alvin H. Goeser 


Director of Human Relations 


World Insurance Company, 


and their reactions for granted. Yet it 
is these people and their responses that 
make or break them. 

Let me illustrate this with a few fig- 
ures and facts in business and personal 
situations. 


Loss Caused By Our Indifference 


A survey made by the Retail Ledger 
shows that out of each one hundred 
customers a retail business has today, it 
will lose eighty-one within the next ten 
years. It will lose fifteen the first year, 
thirteen the second year, and so on down 
to the tenth year when its total loss will 
have been eighty-one. 

What is more astonishing, however, 
are the reasons for this loss. The survey 
showed that sixty-eight percent of these 
eighty-one lost customers quit because 
of discourteous or indifferent treatment 
and poor service. Another fourteen per- 
cent quit because grievances were not 
adjusted. Thus eighty-two percent of 
those quitting, did so because of poor 
human relations. Only eighteen percent 
quit for all other causes combined. 

These figures should make our good 
business hearts bleed. 


Omaha, Nebraska 


These are people we have spent a lot 
of money to get. 

They are customers for whom we 
maintain a costly overhead. 

They are customers for whom we 
make every effort to get the highest 
quality goods for the dollar they can 
afford to pay. 

These we lose—eighty-one out of each 
one hundred—mostly for reasons that 
are avoidable, and chiefly because we 
take them for granted. 

We might ask ourselves, did we keep 
in contact with these customers with an 
occasional letter or word of appreciation? 

Did we see to it that our letters were 
simple, friendly, attractive, and easy to 
read? 

Did we keep the voices on our tele- 
phones friendly and smiling? 

Did we keep our places of business 
pleasant and attractive for them, so 
they would enjoy their visits to our 
stores or offices? 

Did we maintain an atmosphere of 
warmth and friendliness in our business 
places? 

Did we make the customer feel that 
we were concerned about his problems 
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and needs, and his satisfactions, and not 
just interested in making money? 

Did we train our sales people and 
service people to greet them with a 
smile as they entered our stores, or came 
up to the counters to buy or get service? 

Did we, above all things, keep high 
the morale of our employees and repre- 
sentatives, so that their enthusiasm 
would be transmitted to the customer? 

Did we put into practice our firm 
belief that good public relations must 
begin with our organization, and that 
public reaction to us is pretty much an 
enlargement or extension of the attitude 
and morale of our employees, and of 
their reaction to us and to their work? 

Anyhow, in the past we have lost 
eighty-one out of each one hundred of 
these good customers each ten years 
mainly because we took them for 
granted. We lost them because we did 
not take into consideration that they 
could go around the corner to any other 
reputable store, or office, or bank, or 
insurance company and get about the 
same quality product for about the same 
dollar that they could in our place. We 
lost them because we forgot the cus- 
tomer will go where he feels at home; 
where he feels he is wanted and appre- 
ciated, and where there is the warmth 
of friendliness and interest. 

We Take People For Granted 

About the same situation is true of 
our employees, whom, too, we take for 
granted. It is not surprising that a dis- 
tinguished industrial psychologist said 
that the Eleventh Commandment should 
be “Thou shalt not take people for 
granted.” 

We hire these men and women—the 
most expensive equipment in all crea- 
tion—the most complicated and sensi- 
tive, and we permit them to perform at 
a small percentage of their potential, or 
to go to pot entirely—because we take 
them for granted. 

We buy a machine for our business, 
and with it comes a book of directions 
or a factory mechanic to insure its 
proper installation and its highest per- 
formance. We have a capital outlay that 
we must protect, and from which we 
must get the maximum return in pro- 


duction. But for the human beings 
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whom we bring in, we have no set of 
directions or trained mechanics; yet our 
capital outlay for them is a continuous 
one, month after month, and for years. 
It can easily, over a lifetime, run into 
several hundred thousand dollars for 
each of them. 

We make little effort to see what 
makes them tick, or how we could make 
them tick better. 


Employees Need More Than Wages 
We pay them a wage or commission 
and expect full performance; yet we 
know they are not economic slaves. We 
know that wages are only one of the 
many incentives that man needs to give 
himself completely to our team. 

Man needs, too, to find expression for 
himself in his work. We know that he 
needs praise, and understanding, and a 
sense of belongingness, and a feeling of 
security and importance. But we don’t 
take the time, nor make the effort to 
assure ourselves that he is given these 
necessary satisfactions. 

We forget that he is a human being 
who has the same needs, and hopes, and 
dreams, and aspirations that we have. 
We forget that he is moved deeply by 
the urge to protect his wife and children 
and to give to them the best things of 
life. We forget that for himself and for 
them he wants to grow, and get ahead, 
and accomplish, and be recognized, and 
be somebody. 

We forget that he, even as we, has 
problems, and difficulties, and doubts, 
and fears— 

And so we just take him for granted. 
Eventually we lose him—even though 
he may remain on our payroll as dead 
timber. 


Skill Alone Not Sufficient 

We make the same mistake in our 
personal and job lives where again we 
take the important human element for 
granted. We make great effort to obtain 
job knowledge or to acquire skill, but 
we pay little attention to the personality 
traits and habits that determine the re- 
action of others to us. 

Job knowledge or skill, we must ad- 
mit, is fundamental and essential; but 
it will not by itself make us successful. 
The fact is that it is only about a twenty 


percent factor in our success or failure. 

Extensive surveys of actual case his- 
tories have shown us that the eighty per- 
cent factor determining success or fail- 
ure is one of personality or of human 
relationship. It is our ability to get 
along with people that counts, even in 
the most technical of professions such 
as engineering. 

Now if this is true in jobs in which 
we deal primarily with machines or 
other inanimate things, how much truer 
is it in the close personal relationship of 
one’s social or home life? The factor 
involved in success in one’s personal 
life is then nearly one hundred percent 
that of human relationships. 

But what is human relationship? It 
is personality, which can be defined as 
the reaction of other people to us. Or, 
putting it in another way, personality is 
the sum total of our traits and habits 
which makes others respond to us as 
they do. 


Good Personality Is A Matter 
Of Habits 


Good personality or human relations 
is a matter of forming habits of think- 
ing, and talking, and acting that make 
people like us, and trust us, and believe 
in us. It is a matter of cultivating the 
simple habits that make others like to 
deal with us and associate with us; 
simple habits such as friendliness, de- 
pendability, sincerity, cheerfulness, and 
honesty. 

Good human relations is a matter of 
forming habits of understanding people, 
of being tolerant of others, of being 
considerate, of being willing and active 
in helping others and of sharing with 
them. 

It is an attitude of being willing and 
anxious to help others to live more fully, 
to help them grow, and enjoy, and make 
the best of their lives. 

The basic rule of good human rela- 
tions is to think, and talk, and act in 
terms of the interest of the other per- 
son. It is to get one’s thinking off one’s 
self and one’s own little world and of 
directing it to the other person. There 
are many habits we can develop that 
are particularly effective in getting for 
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us the friendship, loyalty, devotion, and 
good will of others. 
Adherence To Moral Law Fundamental 

First among these, and this is a funda- 
mental one to all good human relations, 
is the habit of abiding strictly by the 
Moral Law or the Ten Commandments 
in our relationships with people. 

The Moral Law or the Command- 
ments have to do essentially with not 
hurting others. We cannot hurt other 
people physically, emotionally, finan- 
cially, or any other way if we wish our 
relationships with them to be good. 
Hurting them makes them afraid of us 
—it makes them feel unsafe and inse- 
cure—and this breeds bad reactions and 
poor relationships. 

The following three personality hab- 
its are of particular importance to the 
business or professional man in his rela- 
tions to his customers and clients. 

These are friendliness, helpfulness, 
and dependability. These are, of course, 
important in all human situations. 

Friendliness inspires trust, and people 
tend strongly to do business with those 
whom they trust. It gives them a sense 
of assurance and confidence that they 
are going to be fairly treated. It is true, 
too, that all people like a little human 
warmth and that they respond freely 
to it. 

Most of us, of course, are friendly 
people, but unfortunately not too many 
of us show our friendliness on the out- 
side. Others cannot see through us to 
see how friendly we are on the inside. 
For this reason, it is imperative that we 
show friendliness externally. 

One of the most natural ways of do- 
ing this is through the smile, which is 
the key to the human heart. We must 
learn to smile, and to approach others 
with a smile, the employee, the cus- 
tomer, and the family member. 

The second of these three personality 
traits is helpfulness. It is closely allied 
to friendliness because it is a natural 
way of expressing friendliness. Here 
the business or professional man has 
great advantages since he has almost un- 
limited opportunities to be helpful to 
his customers or clients. 

Being helpful is developing the habit 
of going out of our way to do things for 
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others. It is observing the needs of the 
other person, and then doing something 
about them. It is difficult for us to be 
helpful because we are so constantly in- 
volved with the things that concern us, 
ourselves. But it is a habit which pays 
tremendous dividends. 

The third of these is dependability, 
which many students of human relations 
consider to be the most important of 
good personality traits. Dependability 
is coming through with one’s perform- 
ances and promises as expected. It is a 
matter of delivering the goods, of keep- 
ing one’s promises, of being reliable in 
one’s statements, of being truthful and 
honest in one’s dealings. And this, we 
must admit, is extremely important to 
the customers and clients who must 
largely depend upon our knowledge and 
experiences in the purchases they make, 
or the services they require. 

Franklin's Famous Formula 

In these three traits we have a resume 
of Benjamin Franklin’s famous sales 
formula, and one that is invaluable to us. 
Franklin said, “He who would achieve 
success must give freely of that which 
costs him nothing: —friendliness, sin- 
cere interest, and good counsel.” In other 
words: be friendly; concern yourself 
deeply with your customer's problems or 
needs; and give your very best to help 
him solve those problems or to fulfill 
his needs. 

If we wish to develop our good hu- 
man relations to a still higher degree, 
we will form other good personality 
habits. For instance, we will learn to 
give recognition to people. Giving rec- 
ognition sincerely is one of the habits 
most effective in winning the friendship 
and cooperation of others. Let us look 
for the nice things about people, and 
then say something about these nice 
things to them. It could be something 
in their appearance, something they say, 
or have done. It could be about their 
families, or about the way in which they 
do their work. 


Recognition Is An Essential Need 

William James, the great American 
psychologist, says the deepest yearning 
in the human heart is the desire to be 
important. 





All of us want to count; we want 
others to think well of us. It is an essen- 
tial human need. And, consequently, 
we cannot help liking the person who 
sincerely recognizes the good things 
about us. 

Another important habit is to talk 
about the things that interest others, 
not about those that are of inerest to us 
alone. We are all to ourselves the cen- 
ter of the universe. Hence our world 
revolves around us. The wise business 
man and employer will take himself out 
of that center, and let his employees or 
his customers occupy it. He will talk 
about their interests. In fact, he will 
let them do the talking about their little 
world; their homes, their wives, their 
children, their jobs, and the fish they 
caught last summer. If we do not have 
time to talk to our customers, employees, 
friends, or family members about little 
things that interest them, or that are 
near and dear to them, we do not have 


time to be successful. 


How To Fail 

Perhaps it would be more effective to 
express negatively some of the traits and 
habits that enter into human relation- 
ships. And so I should like to give cer- 
tain tested rules of how to fail in one’s 
relationships with people. Here are a 
few of the more important ones. 

1. Strut your superiority. Talk and 
act superior to others. Be arrogant if 
possible. People will quickly avoid you. 

2. Do not praise or say nice things 
to others. 

3. Criticize people, especially in front 
of others. 

4. Do not pay any attention to your 
appearance; after all, it is a personal 
matter. Clothes do not make the man. 

5. Do not be friendly with others. 
It lowers your status, and _ breeds 
familiarity. 

6. Do not smile at people. It is bad. 

7. Take all the credit. 

8. Talk about yourself. You are the 
one who counts. 

9. Be indifferent to the interests and 
problems of others. 

10. Do not help people get ahead or 
build up their self esteem. Keep people 
down. Remember if we help others 
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grow they will in turn elevate us above 
themselves. 

Any one of the personality traits re- 
flected in these ten rules can damage our 


human relationships immeasurably. 


A Capsule Course 


Returning to the positive things that 
we can do to better our human relations, 
I should like to call your attention to a 
Capsule Course in Human Relations 
which was published recently in Forbes 
Magazine. I believe all of us cou!d profit 
from the practice of its five simple 
points. 

1. Five most important words: 


1 AM PROUD OF YOU. 


2. Four most important words: 
WHAT IS YOUR OPINION? 


3. Three most important words: 
IF YOU PLEASE. 
4. Two most important words: 


THANK YOU. 


5. Least important word: I. 


Good human relations is a matter of 
taking infinite pains in our dealings 
with people. 

It is a matter of giving ourselves to 
others. Experience shows that the Great 
Law which applies to the giving of ma- 
terial things to others applies also to the 
giving of oneself. 

“Give and it shall be given unto you 
— good measure, pressed down, and 
shaken together, and running over, shall 
men give unto your bosom. For with 
the same measure that you mete withal, 
it shall be measured to you again.” Peo- 
ple will as a rule give themselves to us 
in full measure, if we give ourselves to 
them. 

And, finally, I should like to repeat 
the summation of all principles of good 
human relations as found in the Sermon 
on the Mount—“Therefore all things 
whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them: for 


this is the law and the prophets.” 
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Clip this for handy reference 


NEW POSTAL RATES 


: Present Effective Date 
Class of Mail Unit Rate New Rate of Increase 
First Class Mail Cents Cents 
Letters ounce nee Pee 5 4 Aug. 1, 1958 
Drop Letters ounce : 2 5 Aug. |, 1958 
Post and Postal Cards......each..................--.-- 2 3 Aug. 1, 1958 
Domestic Air Mail 
Letters ER eT Ae 6 7 Aug. |, 1958 


Post and Postal Cards...... each......... a Ragen 4 5 Aug. 1, 1958 


Second Class Mail 
Publishers’ Outside of 


County: 
a. Nonadvertising | a rr 1.95 2a) 23: 2.9 
b. Advertising: 
Zones | and 2 pound Sa ee ee 1.95 2.2 2.6 3.0 Three step in- 
Zone 3 pound ; ie 2.6 3.0 3.5 4.0 — creases 
Zone 4 pound = 3.9 4.5 5.2 6.0 — effective 
Zone 5 pound ; $2 6.0 7.0 80 Jan. 1, 1959, 
Zone 6 : pound ee 6.5 17 87 100 1960, 1961 
Zone 7 pound Re ae 7.8 9.2 118 12:0 
Zone 8 oO eee 9.1 11.0 12.5 14.0 
c. Minimum Per Copy....each....................----- lg 4 Veg 4 Jan. 1, 1959, 
1960, 1961 
NOTE:—The minimum per copy increases also apply to within-county mailings except free- 
in-county matter. All rates for exempt publications remain unchanged under the Act. 
fic |. | eee eennnemer iT A ws aaa 2.0 2.0 
Pi A Spr eceneeen yates Aug. 1,1958 
Add’l oz. oes “a 1.0 
Controlled Circulation lb. (8 oz. or under). 10.0 12.0 Aug. 1, 1958 
Ib. (over 8 oz.) .. 11.0 12.0 


Minimum per copy rate of 1 cent remains unchanged. 
Third Class Mal 


Piece: 
a. Circulars, Mdse. & Mis- Ist 2 02.............---. : 2.0 3.0 Aug. 1, 1958 
cellaneous. Add’l oz...... 1.0 to 8 oz. 1.5 to 16 oz. 
b. Books & Catalogs........ lst 2 0z....... Pn 2.0 3.0 
Add’l 2 oz.. ESDIOBIOR: c6.2-sctancieaagsc- 5:2 OR A 
TREO ooo iecsiepsicsccssceameccncccuce | Se ee 
Bulk: 
a. Circulars, Mdse. & Mis- pound eres 14.0 16.0 Jan. 1, 1959 
cellaneous. pe. Minimum........... BS 2.0-2.5 Jan. 1, 1959 & 
July 1, 1960 
b. Books & Catalogs......pound...................-- 10.0 10.0 
pc. Minimum........... 1.5 2.0-2.5 Jan. 1, 1959 & 
July 1, 1960 
Odd Sizes _.pc. minimum..... 3.0 6.0 Aug. 1, 1958 
Annual Bulk Mailing Fee... WMD ca scknnastonceusscant . $10.00 $20.00 Jan. 1, 1959 


NOTE: The Act provides that the weight limit on third-class mail is increased up to but .7 
including 16 ounces. It also provides that regular piece and pound rates will apply after Jan. 1, 
1959 to matter sent by certain nonprofit organizations except that the per piece minimum an 
bulk mailings will be 50% of the regular minimum rate. In effect, this will result in retention 
of the present 1 cent per piece minimum until July 1, 1960, at which time it will increase to 
114 cents. 


Fourth Class Mail 


Books........... een teed Vo ie eRe eee 8.0 9.0 
rp ee 4.0 5.0 


Aug. 1, 1958 


NOTE: Book rate is extended to additional matter, including school test materials, printed 
music (in bound or sheet form), phonograph recordings, and manuscripts for books, periodical 
articles, and music. Library book rate of 4 cents for the first pound and 1 cent for each addi- 
tional pound was not changed, but rate was also extended to additional materials, including 
printed music (in bound or sheet form), bound volumes of academic theses, phonograph 
oy and other library materials. Geographical limitations were repealed effective August 

1958. Rate will apply to all domestic destinations. 
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@ “I have always wanted to try any- 
thing and everything that presents a 
challenge and I couldn't be happy until 
I proved that I could—or could not— 
pass that examination!” Not famous 
last words but inspirational ones to 
meet the challenge of CPS and the 
opportunity gleaned from it. Whether 
it’s CPS, casting for the evasive fish, 
or interpreting the fashion market for 
the next year, Helen Peterson, West- 
port Chapter, Kansas City, Missouri, 
meets the challenge with enthusiastic 
realism. Her vivacious personality, gra- 
cious charm and deep understanding are 
inherent qualities attributable to her 
success. 

During high school days Helen's 
studies centered around an office career. 
However, when her family moved to 
Kansas City her mother decided other- 
wise. Helen obliged and obtained her 
beautician’s state license, but knew this 
would not be the challenging work she 
wanted as a career. She enrolled in 
secretarial school. 

After a year and a half with a credit 
reporting firm, Helen moved on to the 
Gates Rubber Company where she met 
and married the boss’ son, Walter A. 
Peterson. During the war years Helen 
followed her husband whenever possible 
on leave of absence with her employer. 
A year spent in Edmonton, Canada with 
temperatures at times forty-five degrees 
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below zero, proved an exciting experi- 
ence but Helen was happy to spend the 
following year in Seattle where the roses 
bloomed all winter. The war over, Helen 
returned to Gates Rubber Company. 
Helen was happy in her job as office 
manager for Gates until she decided to 
try the CPS examination. She realized 
that in order to prepare for the examina- 
tion she must have a position with more 
practical and current secretarial experi- 
ence. She accepted a position with a 
leading architectural firm, and as Helen 
says, “Between a thorough workout as 
a secretary and studying like crazy, I 
passed CPS.” 

But having a CPS certifcate meant a 
challenge and she knew she must do 





Mrs. Helen Peterson 


something constructive about it. She 
became executive secretary to Fred 
Gabelman, owner of the B&G Hosiery 
Shops. Mr. Gabelman, too, has a suc- 
cess story—in a few short years he has 
expanded one small hosiery shop to 
thirty-four women’s apparel shops scat- 
tered from Sioux Falls, South Dakota to 
Houston, Texas. 

Helen’s potential soon became appar- 
ent to Mr. Gabelman and while she 
loved her work which required all her 
secretarial skills, her boss realized she 
was destined for a more important un- 
dertaking. In June of 1957 she was 
promoted to dress buyer for the entire 
chain of shops. Helen has since dis- 
covered that this is not the “glamour” 
job it is supposed to be—it involves 
more and harder detail work plus an 
insight into fashion, which is not pre- 
dictable. To use Helen’s own words, 
“Is there anything more difficult than 
trying to know what women are going 
to be thinking six months from now?” 


It requires frequent trips to New York 
and elsewhere in the chain. But with 
it all comes a wealth of experience and 
a challenge earnestly desired. 


In 1950 Helen became a member of 
Rainbow Chapter and with other mem- 
bers of that chapter transferred to West- 
port in 1952. Her capabilities and 
willingness to serve are evidenced by 
the numerous committees on which she 
has served and the offices which she 
has held. Currently she is the chapter 
parliamentarian but has served as 
president, vice president (two terms), 
chairman of social, nominating and 
attendance committees, member of civic 
and welfare, ways and means, chapter 
publication, roster, NSW and speakers 
bureau committees. In 1957 she was 
Westport’s SOTY representative at the 
Association convention. She has 
attended many Association conventions, 
regional conferences and division 
meetings. 


Helen and Walt live in Roeland Park, 
a Kansas City suburb. Their home is 
shared with Clancy, a setter, Suzy, a 
pointer and Bufflehead, a coal black 
cat. Clancy’s and Suzy’s presence attests 
to their masters’ love of the outdoors. 
They are their companions for their 
favorite pastimes of hunting and fish- 
ing. The Petersons also enjoy swim- 
ming, walking, photography, gardening 
and travel. They belong to the Color 
Slide Club and from their many travels 
on the North American continent have 
a treasure of beautiful pictures. Helen 
has also accumulated a large assortment 
of colorful rocks which she hopes to 
display in her garden. She is also inter- 
ested in antique china and glassware. 


Her plans for the future? Just more 
of the present. She will continue to 
work because her husband does not 
mind her working and she enjoys it. 
She wants to do more traveling and 
knows she hasn't caught as big a fish as 
she is going to catch. She knows that 
the friends she has made and the things 
she has learned through NSA will con- 
tinue to grow through the years and she 
is looking forward to all of this with 
great expectations. 
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Mi These words, which very literally 
translated mean “make yourself at home”, 


would fit anywhere in South America, 
where cordiality and hospitality is un- 
limited! | found them greeting me when 
I visited the most fabulous military club 
in the world in Caracas, Venezuela, a 
four-story club which has a ballroom 
with dancing on the first and fourth 
floors and tables for refreshments and 
conversation set on each balcony enclos- 
ing the second and third floors! 


But let’s begin at the beginning. This 
vacation in South America differed from 
all my previous vacations because I ex- 
perimented, first by having an agency 
handle all the details for me (on pre- 
vious trips I had made all the arrange- 
ments myself) and second, by taking 
almost empty suitcases! Although I was 
allowed sixty-six pounds in luggage, I 
had barely forty pounds when I left for 
South America. I took just two light 
weight suits with two blouses (one 
dressy, one tailored), two short-sleeved 
sweaters, one dressy cardigan, and an in- 
between topcoat. All the colors in my 
clothes were either grey, pink or lav- 
ender and could be interchanged to make 
that many more outfits. 


Rather than go into a lot of details 
about the places of interest one will be 
sure to see in eech of the countries I 
visited, I will tell more of the things on 
what to buy, where to go to buy them, 
how one manages alone in South Amer- 
ica. So I shall dwell only lightly on such 
highlights as watching three boats going 
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for a fall vacation 
in South America 


“Bienvenidos Amigos a Esta 


Vuestra Casa” 


by Mae Rapport 


Lake Shore Chapter, Chicago, Illinois 


through the locks at the Panama Canal. 
If you go to Panama you would not leave 
without that experience, even if you had 
to wait a few extra days to do so. 

In Panama my agent waited at the air- 
port until the wee hours as my plane was 
delayed in Miami—but he was there, 
and it certainly is a wonderful feeling 
to have that detail all set for you while 
other people scurry around looking for 
a taxi, trying to get their bags, checking 
with customs. 

I registered at the El Panama Hotel, 
which was as modern and luxurious as 
could be. 

In Panama, a free port, you can buy 
just about everything! As it was my first 
stop, I shopped just for perfumes and 
went to Slim's, recommended by a friend 
of mine in Egypt. I found the prices of 
French perfumes at one-third what I pay 
at home, and no taxes. Later, of course, 
I was sorry I didn’t buy more. But when 
you first start out you are not sure just 
how the money will spread out. Ciga- 
rettes are cheaper in Panama than any- 
where else in South America (except in 
flight) so it would be well to buy ahead 
because you may have the same exper- 
ience I did. The South American ciga- 
rettes were just TOO strong for me. 

Allow some extra time for Lima, Peru, 
which was my second stop. I stayed at 
Hotel Gran Bolivar, which was very old 
and reminded me so much of the Grand 
Bretagne in Athens. This is the Inca 
country and there is much fascinating 
sight-seeing. Before we could disembark 


in Peru, doctors and nurses boarded to 
take each passenger's temperature to see 
that nobody with fever came in‘o the 
country. Customs here was just a for- 
mality. And the flight over the Andes 
wasn't as bouncy as I had expected. The 
scenery was magnificent! I had a very 
happy time in Lima. So social were the 
evenings, and so filled with sightseeing 
were the days, I didn’t get to shop here 
at all, though I knew you could buy some 
very beautiful silver in Peru. The cur- 
rency in Lima was one of the easiest to 
master, the sol being worth about five 
cents in U.S. currency. 


For authentic Peruvian food, try anti- 
cuchos at Vina del Mar, skewers on 
which you'd find shrimp, or beef, or 
corvina, or mussels. These miniature 
shishkabobs were just appetizers! All 
over South America I had the same re- 
action — their teas or cocktail parties 
with all the trimmings at five or six in 
the evening and then you wouldn't have 
dinner until ten or later, so you would 
have four big meals a day. No wonder I 
gained seventeen pounds on this trip! 
Do try the pisco sour, a very popular 
drink in both Peru and Chile. It’s de- 
licious! 


I learned to do a very graceful Peru- 
vian folk dance too, which is done with 
handkerchiefs held high in the right 
hand of each partner, and twirled in a 
certain fashion to imitate the cock fight. 

The San Felipe Race Track in Lima is 
unusual because you drive right into it 
with your car and your car is parked on 
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top of the clubhouse! Interesting point, 
too, is that their banks are open only 
two hours in the morning, and only one 
hour in the afternoon. An important 
Inca visit is to Machu Picchu, which is 
practically an all-day excursion. 


Next came Santiago de Chile, and my 
agent there was a veddy, veddy British 
chap, very charming. After bringing me 
in from the airport and assisting in my 
registering, he waited while | unpacked 
and showed me around the hotel, so I 
could get my bearings after he left, 
which was very considerate. He was the 
first agent who had done that. The Hotel 
Carrera was my first encounter with the 
Intercontinental Hotels, and a very, very 
favorable impression it made at once. 
While at the lounge for the famous pisco 
sour, we met some Americans who were 
working there for the geophysical year! 


Highlights of my sightseeing in San- 
tiago were sitting in the president's box 
at the races at Club Hipico, visiting the 
bronze Statue of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion on San Cristobal, riding the fun- 
icular, eating an enormous steak dinner 
at El Parron’s, a famous family restau- 
rant here. Lucky for me it was Sunday, 
when all the children were there with 
their parents, such beautiful children! 
Wonderful places to dance were at the 
Waldorf and the Stadium at the Hotel 
Carrera. 


A word to the wise, they say . . . well, 
in Panama I had experimented with a 
corvina (fish) cocktail, and it was HOT. 
Here in Lima I became ill, but the hotel 
doctor treated me and I was able to be 
up the same evening. He was so kind 
but warned me that being unaccustomed 
to the foods, we Americans always have 
trouble. 


One afternoon I strolled along the 
downtown sections on my own and was 
intrigued by the names of the office ma- 
chines—a Siemag typewriter and a cal- 
culator similar to mine at the office 
called Diehl. 


Argentina was next and of course 
Buenos Aires was full of “souvenirs” of 
the Perons. Here, finally, I got to shop. 
I got very good buys on some porcupine 
gloves, alligator bag and belt, several 
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wool jersey dresses. Here | bought my 
nutria furs. After some investigating at 
various fur salons at home, I had a pretty 
good idea of what I wanted and the 
prices asked, so 1 was very happy when 
I was able to buy a full length nutria 
coat, which is the color of beaver but 
much silkier, for less than half what I 
would pay for it at home! I also got a 
beautiful blonde nutria stole! 


A must in Buenos Aires is a visit at 
tea time to a “confiteria” where one has 
the most mouth-watering assortment of 
pastries set before one’s eyes. Do you 
wonder that it was necessary for me to 
wear my Argentine dresses from then 
on? My suits were getting far too snug 
for comfort. One very famous confiteria 
was “El Mollino” which means the big 
windmill. Another popular one was ap- 
propriately named “Confiteria Ideal” 
with string music and ice cream parlor 
chairs, and this time we had cocktails 
(martinis are called “San Martins”) and 
served with each cocktail are little bowls 
of delicious sausages, meatballs, potato 
salad, etc. which are eaten with tooth- 


picks. 


The currency in Argentina is the peso, 
which was very simple to comprehend, 
with 100 centavos to the peso. Outstand- 
ing tourist visits were to the children’s 
village for which Eva Person was re- 
sponsible, and I was glad it wasn't 
destroyed — those miniature houses, 
schools, shops were a delight to behold; 
a drive out to the Tigre and by private 
launch up and around the River Plate 
to see all the beautiful summer homes 
and private clubs where all the Argen- 
tines go when the weather gets hot; a 
ride on the quietest subway imaginable, 
the electric, and to see the amazingly 
beautiful mayolica paintings at each 
station; a visit to the Tortugas Country 
Club; and many more. 


Upon opening the Buenos Aires 
Herald one morning at breakfast in my 
sitting room at the Alvear Palace Hotel, 
I saw “Yesterday wa- Secretary's Day” at 
the heading of a column. It fascinated 
me, and I decided to make a point to see 
the gentleman whose byline had at- 
tracted my attention. [ did, and it re- 


sulted in a very fascinating day; in fact, 
the next day's paper mentioned my visit 
and that we observed our Secretaries 
Week in April. 


My last high point in Buenos Aires 
was eating at Spacheveccio'’s near the 
docks in the Italian district—the noisiest, 
gayest restaurant I have ever had the 
pleasure of eating in, with drums, ac- 
cordians, and tambourines blasting away 
and people singing along with the wait- 
ers, or ringing on the glasses. 

Arriving in Montevideo, Uruguay, you 
pay two dollars Uruguay currency ( fifty 
cents) as “landing tax.” This time my 
agent was a very charming girl. After 
arrival at the Victoria Plaza Hotel, the 
manager was very hospitable and sent a 
typewriter to my room so I could catch 
up on some correspondence. Montevideo 
was delightful and I was sorry I had only 
three days scheduled there. My room was 
a corner one with the view on one side 
of the plaza with its gardens and foun- 
tains and monument to Bolivar, and on 
the other the entire bay and the moun- 
tain which gave the city its name. I 
won't go into the tours of the city and 
beaches and resorts, because I have gone 
into too much detail already—but don’t 
miss the Palace where Congress meets— 
the “pink palace” it’s called—with fifty- 
three different kinds of marble, gold 
decorating the domes, and a room which 
is left empty and furnished when states- 
men visit, with furnishings to suit them 
or typify their country. Their congress 
has two parties, Colorados and Blancos, 
ninety-nine representatives and thirty- 
one senators; only one woman in the 
senate, a lawyer. Uruguay means “River 
of Colored Birds.” One evening we went 
to the Park Casino where ten tables of 
roulette were going at once and very 
busy, too. Another lucky evening we 
were having dinner at Ciccillo’s, another 
popular Italian restaurant, and the opera 
company from Milan was enjoying a 
night off from touring. 


On the flight from Montevideo to Sao 
Paolo, Brazil, I was fortunate in going 
to Lufthans, which had superb service. 
Clean, spic and span and very well fitted 
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lounges and lavatories, service before 
you even knew you needed it! 


The Hotel Jarague was a beautiful 
one. The most gratifying thing that 
happened to me on my entire trip was 
seeing by boss’ brother in Sao Paolo, a 
brother he had not seen for thirty-one 
years! After locating him, I had to ar- 
range for an interpreter, as he could not 
speak English, and I could speak neither 
German nor Portugese. We managed 
beautifully through the interpreter. I 
visited him and his wife at their home. 
We had a jolly time and made good 
friends, so much so that all of the rela- 
tions are re-established. My boss was so 
thrilled at the letter I sent him that 
evening that he had it photocopied and 
sent to all the relatives in Chicago, New 
York and Europe. (And I can’t recall 
what I wrote, but I guess it was very 
happy. ) 

A memorable experience, also in Sao 
Paolo, was the introduction through a 
friend to the managing editor of the 
largest newspaper in Brazil, the Estado 
E Sao Paolo, and having a personally 
guided tour with him through their 
operations—from the basement where 
the enormous rolls of paper were stored, 
the presses, the linotypes, the beautiful 
sparkling-clean dining rooms where the 
employees and their families ate inex- 
pensively, the reviseo (rewrite) room, 
the reporters, and the marvelous modern 
theatre at the top, seating about 400 
people, with the amazing mobiles dec- 
orations. Then finally to sit in the 
editor's office and have my picture taken 
for the paper. 

In all of Brazil—of course—you will 
find the fascinating “coffee bars” where 
for the equivalent of two cents, you get 
the demitasse as you wend your way 
here and there, any time of night or day! 

The next stop was still in Brazil, the 
famous Rio de Janeiro! Landing in Rio 
is a never-forgotten memory, with that 
beautiful bay and Sugar Loaf and the 
Two Brothers and all those other moun- 
tains in the distance. Rio had enough 
to see and do to write a whole story 
about it alone! My hotel, the Copaca- 
bana Palace, was right on the beach, all 
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white and regal, with a patio around a 
swimming pool, and only one block from 
a busy shopping center. And if you 
exclaim—WHEN do these people sleep? 
I wouldn’t blame you. Of course they 
have their “long lunch hours” to have 
a siesta and prepare them for the eve- 
ning’s gaiety. And if you say, this is gay, 
they say, you should see us at carnival! 
Come back for carnival! 

On the serious side, the awe-inspiring 
statue at the top of the Corcovado moun- 
tain about 2,400 feet high, with the 
weight of each hand given as eight tons! 
Christ giving each his blessing. 

The flight from Rio to Caracas gave 
me another certificate to add to my col- 
lection. On this trip I crossed the equator 
twice, here and when I flew from Pan- 
ama to Peru. Back now to the cottons 
and the hot, hot sun. 

My luck still held—I had a beautiful 
front room on the top floor of the Hotel 
Tamanaco, looking out over the colorful 
hotel grounds, the artists-palette-shaped 
swimming pool, the terraces for tea, 
cocktails and ahead the driveway up this 
little mountain to the hotel, I could see 
Mount Avila on which the circular glass 
Hotel Humboldt was plainly visible. One 
evening my escort took me up to Hum- 
boldt for dinner and dancing—and the 
only way to get to it is by aerial cable- 
cars! The view going up is so very spec- 
tacular that you forget — for a little 
while, anyway—that you are suspended 
3,000 feet in the air! He warned me not 
to look back. I knew better—there was 
nothing there. After you get out of the 
big cable car, you take the “bubble”, a 
much smaller and much wobblier one, 
the rest of the distance. When you 
finally set foot on the hotel steps, you 
want to relax. But then you must see 
this crystal skyscraper to believe it. Be- 
sides the hotel where guests stay, they 
have a restaurant, night club, soda foun- 
tain and game rooms, and an ice skating 
rink. The food at the night club was 
excellent, beautifully served, and the 
show entertaining, the orchestra extra 
good. 

Although the warnings before my trip 
were that “Venezuela is SO expensive” 


I didn’t find it any more expensive than 
any other country I had visited. Here I 
bought some gold and pearl pins for my 
mom, sister and sister-in-law, but was 
accompanied by a friend from Caracas, 
who helped me shop and saw to it that 
we didn’t go to the too-expensive places, 
and that I got good value for the money 
spent. 

And as far as touring Caracas, the 
things to visit and see could take a whole 
month there alone! University City is an 
architect's heaven, so advanced and mod- 
ern, I felt I was seeing a city of tomor- 
row. The military club with its four- 
story ballroom I have mentioned else- 
where; the Capital, the home where 
Simon Bolivar, the liberator, was born 
(paintings on the walls of this house 
tell his life story); the super-blocks of 
the government's many housing projects 
(more than a million inhabitants in the 
city of Caracas alone, so the need for 
housing is very evident); so many 
things. 

Caracas is today the newest of South 
American cities and one of the most 
cosmopolitan. You enter the city by a 
beautiful speedway, in fifteen minutes 
on this roadway which was cut through 
the mountains like a loaf of bread, you 
cover a distance which on the old road 
took an hour and a half. This spectac- 
ular feat of modern engineering is called 
the Caracas-LaGuaira Autopista. Then 
you come upon an imposing group of 
buildings which culminate in two thirty- 
two-story towers, the Centro Simon Boli- 
var. You are amazed to see that the 
drive goes right under and through this 
building group on your way to the hotel. 

One thing I must stress is to try to 
learn the language before you go. It will 
help a great deal. No matter what the 
travel books say about “English is spoken 
everywhere,” the case was rare in all my 
stops when I tried to ask the maid, or a 
waiter, the valet, for something. In 
some hotels I found more personnel who 
did speak English than in the others, but 
my meager knowledge of Spanish I 
found to be “muy poco” (very little) 
indeed. 

Hasta la vista, amigas! 

ee e 
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@ There are many similarities between 
the transmission of electricity and the 


communication of ideas. In written 
communication words serve as the con- 
ductors of ideas. They vary in capacity 
to transmit thought just as materials 
vary in capacity to conduct electricity. 

The resistance of various materials to 
the electrical current which passes 
through them can be accurately meas- 
ured. And perhaps some $64,000 quiz 
show winner will one day discover a 
formula for determining how much 
various words impede the communica- 
tion of ideas. For the present, the guides 
in this article can help you choose the 
words that will be good conductors of 
your messages. 


The Explicit Word 


Copper is a good conductor of elec- 
trical current. Iron is a relatively poor 
conductor. Splicing short pieces of iron 
wire at intervals along a circuit of cop- 
per wire greatly reduces the current 
delivered. A few inexact words may 
interfere with the delivery of a message 
in much the same way. If words puzzle, 
annoy, or amuse the reader, they prevent 
him from getting a message quickly. 
They may prevent him from getting all 
of it. 

It is a strange paradox that the good 
conductors—the well-chosen words— 
may be overlooked because the reader 
gives his entire attention to the message. 
The poorly chosen words, on the other 
hand, attract much unfavorable attention 
to themselves and to the writer. 

Some of these words that retard the 
reader's receipt of the message by call- 
ing attention to themselves are words 
that sound alike but mean very differ- 
ent things. Here is an example: 
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by Dr. Homer .L. Cox 


School of Commerce, Department of 


Business Writing, Northwestern University 


Written for National Small Business Men’s Association 


good conductors 


Number Eight in a Series 


Bid on the first faze (for phase) of 
the project. 


More troublesome are the words that 
differ slightly in sound but greatly in 
meaning. Misuse of words of this kind 
may be due to a writer’s attempt to use 
an impressive word, to a secretarial 
oversight, or to a slip-of-the-tongue. 


Impressive: The salutatory (for salu- 
tary) effect of fresh air on the em- 
ployee... 


Secretarial oversight: A resume (for 
résumé) of the report... 


Slip-of-the-tongue: A moderate price 
racket (for bracket)... 


Anyone who has attempted such a 
simple repair as replacing a lamp cord 
knows the importance of connections. 
If wires are not connected properly, 
little or no current will pass through 
them. Poorly chosen connecting words 
impede the reader’s receipt of the mean- 
ing while he tries to guess the relation- 
ship between the ideas in the writer's 
mind. 


Because a good many connecting 
words have long lists of dictionary 
meanings, one way to decide quickly 
which connective to use is to think of 
it separated from other words. For 
example, the word where brings to 
mind the idea of location: 


Not good: Where the customer is 
well-known to us, we make a larger 
allowance. 


Better: If the customer is... 


Much more could be said about the 
proper use of connectives (especially 
about the overuse of and, but, and so) 
than can be squeezed into this bulletin. 
Unquestionably, inaccurate connectives 
do occur most frequently in long 


sentences. Is this “word” to the word- 
wise sufficent? 

A great many English words belong 
to large families. Although they are 
related in meaning, they differ in usage. 
Webster's New World Dictionary in- 
cludes eight relatives of the word 
confide. The dictionary will tell you or 
your secretary which member of a family 
to use in various sentence constructions. 

Right: I saw the confidential report. 

Right: He told me the amount 
confidentially. 

The man who uses an electric razor 
knows that it may operate more effi- 
ciently at some times than at others. 
When several other appliances are in 
use, the amount of current reaching the 
razor may be reduced. General words 
are like the electrical current which is 
divded among a number of appliances. 
When we want a razor to operate effi- 
ciently or a phrase to deliver a specific 
thought, the electricity and the mean- 
ing of the phrase must be pinpointed— 
not scattered. 

The reader is relieved of guessing the 
meaning of the message below in which 
the limited words appear: 

General: We would appreciate your 
following through on our cabinets. 

Limited: We would appreciate your 
advertising our cabinets in your local 
papers. 

The Everyday Word 

Most electric current used in the 
United States is alternating current. 
Direct current has a few specialized 
uses. Although we also have some 
words that have specialized uses, the 
majority of words used in business let- 
ters are everyday words. 

Usually everyday words are short 
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Hesitant: The decision to install the 
fan has been made. 

But, you may say, words are such 
little things; surely they can’t be so 
important. Only small amounts of 
electric current pass through an electric 
fence, but such a fence conducts a 
powerful message to animals that come 
in contact with it. Words combined to 
impart meaning can also carry a mes- 
sage packed with power. You can 
command the power of the good con- 
ductors to work for you; or you can 
ignore it and run the risk of having it 
work against you. 

e e ® 
a word to the wise 
is sufficient 
by Ruth M. Wink 


Pagoda Chapter 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


Let’s consider a few “words” which 
should make us better secretaries. 

First of all, it would be wise to start 
with self-control—the control of body, 
speech, and temper. Count to ten, or 
even to one hundred if you must, before 
allowing yourself to say unkind words. 
If someone makes a correction in work 
you've done or in something you've 
said, try not to burst into tears, Even 
when you are very angry inside, don’t 
bang that door—close it gently. 

Let’s be careful in our conversation. 
It is an art to know what to say and 
when to say it. Each day we hear slang 
used in speech. Often slang is used in a 
“kidding” manner, but gradually it 
creeps into our vocabulary, and soon we 
cannot express ourselves without it. 
Every day we hear gossip. Let’s avoid 
this like the plague. In an office it can 
be dangerous. Repeating unverified 
news can cause much dissension among 
employees. 

Avoiding sarcasm is quite an achieve- 
ment. Remember, when we use sarcasm, 
it expresses our inferiority. It is wiser to 
be quick with praise and appreciation 
and tardy with criticism. 

In business or private life—put your 
best foot forward. Introduce a good 
natured and joyous manner into your 
conversation. Start by being friendly 
and you cannot miss. 

e e * 
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Exaggerated: Such a system would 
Rill our business. 


Might mean: ... would reduce our 
profits two per cent. 
Might mean: ... would force us out 


of business in two months. 
Sarcasm and humor present the reader 
with similar problems. 

Unusual combinations of familiar 
words also interfere with the movement 
of a message from writer to reader. In 
England the phrase different to is not 
unusual. It sounds affected to us be- 
cause we are accustomed to different 
from. 

Words that confuse the time se- 
quence of messages can also be very 
disturbing: 

Confused: He stood up, as he sat in 
the wrong chair. 

Better: He stood up, as he had been 
sitting in the wrong chair. 

The Vivid Word 

Vivid words are the silver strands in 
the continuous filament through which 
the current of your message flows. 
Silver is by far the best conductor of 
electrical energy. It is, however, far 
more expensive than copper. Hence 
copper is most frequently used to con- 
duct electrical energy. The vivid mes- 
sages businessmen pay advertising 
agencies to write would also be too 
expensive for use in routine business 
letters. The gleam of a few well-polished 
vivid words in everyday letters, how- 
ever, will lift your messages out of the 
just-adequate class. 

The evocative words are the ones that 
make us think of something that we 
have experienced through our senses. 
These words are important because we 
are motivated by our feelings and emo- 
tions more than by reason. Notice how 
much more moving the first of these 
sentences is: 

Evocative: Our new building thrusts 
up head and shoulders above the city. 

Colorless: Our new building is the 
tallest in this city. 

Action words are good conductors. 
They give the impression that the writer 
is dynamic—a man of action. Notice 
how hesitant the second of these mes- 
sages is: 

Active: He decided to install the fan. 


rather than long. The shorter word 
below is cheaper to write in addition to 
being easier for most people to under- 
stand: 

Do not divulge (for tell) the reason. 

Some long words, however, are better 
known than their shorter equivalents. 
For example, prevalent is more familiar 
than rife. 

Many foreign words have been ab- 
sorbed into the English language. There 
is no reason to avoid them. Chauffeur 
and morale are two words of this kind. 
An English term is preferable, however, 
when it does the work as well or better 
than the foreign term. Prefer by truck 
to via truck, 

The specialized terms called busi- 
nesseze often sound like a foreign lan- 
guage to people who are not familiar 
with them. The terms used are English 
words, but they have taken on special 
meanings. You can get an idea how in- 
comprehensible some English words 
can sound from this sentence in race- 
track jargon: 

Jargon: He had a pigeon on a morn- 
ing glory. 

Translation: He had a mutuel ticket 
on a horse that ran well in the morning 
workout but not in the race. 

Businesseze would be easier for you 
to understand, but such a phrase as a 
breakdown on the setup might be just 
as incomprehensible to the general 
public. 


The Distracting Word 


All the types of words previously 
discussed are distracting to a greater 
or lesser extent. But certain words can 
be especially disturbing. They interfere 
with the message more than momen- 
tarily. In addition they reduce the 
prestige value of the entire letter. 

Consecutive words that begin or end 
with the same sound can be very dis- 
tracting. Here is an extreme example: 

We don’t know whether the mill will 
fill the order until we get the bill. 

Exaggerated words are indefinite as 
well as distracting. The reader knows 
that the writer did not mean exactly 
what he said. He can only guess where 
meaning ends and exaggeration begins. 
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DISTRICT REPORTERS 


GREAT LAKES DISTRICT 


Roberta Iredale 
Room 700 

225 East 4th Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


NORTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


Mrs. Alicia Cogan 
161 Prospect Park West 
Brooklyn 15, L. |., New York 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Mrs. Winifred L. Hillyer, CPS 
3301 West 24th Avenue 
Denver, Colorado 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Mrs. Susie Marie Wilson 
City Clerk’s Office 
Ada, Oklahoma 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


Margie Keith, CPS 
1911 20th Avenue South 
Nashville, Tennessee 





dates to remember — 


REGIONAL MEETINGS 


Ark-Mo-Kans-Okla 
Time: October 4, 5 
Place: St. Louis, Missouri 


Texas-Louisiana 


Time: November 8, 9 
Place: New Orleans, Louisiana 


Calif-Ariz-New Mex. 


Time: October 18, 19 
Place: Phoenix, Arizona 


Northwestern Region I 


Time: November 1, 2 
Place: Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Oregon 


Northwestern Region II 


Time: October 17, 18, 19 
Place: Antler Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado 


Northwestern Region III 


Time: September 26, 27, 28 
Place: Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln, 
Nebraska 


DISTRICT CONFERENCES 


Northeastern District 
Time: October 3, 4, 5 
Place: New Ocean House, Swamp- 
scott, Massachusetts 


Great Lakes District 
Time: October 24, 25, 26 


Place: Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 
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BE SURE TO REPORT 


name and address changes if you marry 
or move, so you will continue receiving 


THE SECRETARY. 
Send this information promptly to: 


Circulation Department 
The National Secretaries 
Association (International) 
222 West Eleventh Street 

Kansas City 5, Missouri 











appearance 
always 
counts 


AT THE YACHT CLUB... the costume 
you're wearing achieves the calculated 
effect, because you chose it so discern- 
ingly, so skillfully. 


IN YOUR TYPING . . . appearance 
always counts, too. Reason enough why 
sO many secretaries select Columbia 
Ribbons and Carbons. They know their 
correspondence will have that some- 
thing special look! 





*TRADE-MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


{ CLEA OIIIEES) RIBBONS AND CARBONS 


CLASSIC* SILK GAUZE* MARATHON* COMMANDER* PINNACLE* RAINBOW* DH & D* TITAN* 


COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MANUFACTURING CO.. INC., GLEN COVE, N.Y. « COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON PACIFIC, INC., DUARTE, CALIF. 








